I.   In the Melting Pot

When Europe appeared on the Indian scene, the struggle
between the various forces working there had achieved a
temporary balance. The religious cults of the saints and
mystics marked an attempt at rapprochement in one direc-
tion. The lessening of the rigours of caste marked it in
another. The comparative economic and political stability
of the country under the Great Mughals is evidence that
a balance had been reached in these spheres as well.

It was, however, an unstable equilibrium. From the
very nature of the case, the process of such synthesis can
never be complete. Introduction of a single new element
or the least shift in the relative importance of existing
elements alters the balance, and the changes which follow
prove revolutionary. The. advent of the West was a tremen-
dous fact. It not only brought .many new elements into
the Indian cauldron but also disturbed the existing disposi-
tion of forces in Indian society. This released a mass of
pent-up energy accumulated through centuries of strife and
synthesis. Like the last stone which starts an avalanche*
a process of change began which has not ended and whose
future no one can yet foresee.

Each fresh incursion of race or idea had found the Indian
temperament more malleable than before. This in a way
accounts for India's capacity to hold in one synthesis
diverse creeds, customs and outlooks. The impact of the
West, however, differed in certain important respects
from all previous incursions. Till the advent of the West,
new ideas and institutions had been brought by people
who came to settle here. They were opposed to many
elements in what they found, but the weight of numbers
and the inertia of age-long custom bore them down. They
were responsible for minor changes but the total effect
remained unchanged and in time they lost themselves in
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